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Garrich’s Silla, Mampton._ 


good wow, fron a jal? 


by Mr. H.8. Storer, is most 


ly. situated on the keuks of | 


had a char 
sd by th 
dams, the arehiltects of the Adelphi, 
on the terrace of which Garrick lived 
when in town, 


Hampton House, for so Garrick’s 
Villa was called, owes all its attractions 


utility,comfort, and simplici 
ick and his amia| 


pte h bf 

a er oO ich he partook at Hamp- 

~~. a which was attended by the 
on. I. 


‘the at of the 


The groufds are divided from the 
Thames, by a public road, beneath 
‘whied is a path aang to a fine lawn 
‘on the of the river Thames. 

‘fa the interior of Garrick’s house 
‘the sanie i taste was Gepleyed as 
in the architecture of the building, and 
dens. If there 
was a fa it was that the walls dis- 
played too much egotism: for in al- 
most every apartment there was a pic- 
ture of Garrick in one of, his favourite 
characters by Zoffany. was 
sometimes accused of avarice, but he 
has been known to do many 


- ‘actions, particularly to men of letters 


and actors, ag well as to the poor. His 
Villa at Ha was for many years 
the seene of & benevolent and innocent 


the children of the village, on eve 
first of May, and regale them wit! 
eee vow 





& 
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added a present of monéy. Mrs; Gar- 
rick continued occasionally to live at 
Hampton until her death; and within 
the last few months Garrick’s Villa has 
been sold. 





FLOWERS OF RHETORIC: 
By the Rev. Ralph Sharp, D. D. 


THE REPARTEE. 
It is a fine day.—It generally is, 
when a viper is abroad. 
>... Madam; my Lord is dying for you. 
-—I wish he was; and that he may 
_ hever again importune me on the sub- 
ject of love. 4 ; 


f —, 3 is ee on a 
same account ave ‘en the 
chair at this I aiton ! 

A Clergyman one Sabbath, in his 
sermon, had been s ing the doc- 
trine, that “ whatever is, is right,” and 
that ** what'God had made, was well 
made.” Qne of the overseers. of the 
parish, who had a protyberant back, 
and ‘was short and , followed 
him out of the church, a the porch 
thus addressed him: If-alf things, Sir, 

, are well made, how came I not to be 
so? The parson instantly ascertaining 
the mensuration of his figure, told him 


that he considered him well made for a° 


cripple. 

A loquacious blockhead, after bab- 
bling some time to Aristotle, observed, 
that he was fearfal that he was ob- 
trading on his ear. No, no, replied 
Aristotle, I have not been listening. 

A litigation cnee arose in the Unuiver- 
sity of Cambridge, whether Doctors in 
Law, or Doctors in Mediciné. should 
hold precedence. ‘The Chancellor ask- 
ing, whether the thief or the hangman 
preceded at an execution, and being 
told that the thief usually took thelead, 
Well then, said the Chancellor, let the 


Doctors in Law have the precedence, PU 


and let Doctors in Medicitie, be next in 
rank. : : 

A Quaker, in a stage-coach with an 
officer, observed that his sword was 


very troublesome.—All my enemies _ 


pele the same opiuion, replied the 
Ne. . a 

y"\ link-boy, one very dark evening, 
asked Doctor Burgess the preacher, if 
he would have a light?’ No, replied the 
Doctor, I am one of the lights of the 
world... I wish then, rejoined the boy, 
that you were hang atthe end of the 
alley, where I liye, for it is devilish 
dark. i P 


‘lation of the 


THE ANTHRORISMUS. 


A Figure, by which @ person renders 
the Proposition of another of cown- 
ter effect. 


Turpin took my mare from the sta- 
ble, and rode to York, without my 
knowledge and consent: which I term 
a felony.—It is true, he did so; but it 
was no theft; for he rode her to your 
yard again, and tied her.to the rack. 

Charlotte, itis my duty as a parent 
to inform you, that.you are sitting by a 
man of very. profligate character, who 
will mar your reputation.—Papa ; Vice 

laced near virtue, makes Virtue more 
lovely, 8 , and clear. 

You unighs i had a deal ae wit, 
Papa, had youcbeen* governed by my 
Mamma, —@hild! he who:is- 
by his wife, has no wit at all. 


THE BON MOT. 

Brackley Kennet, who was Lord 
Mayor of London’: in’ 1780, was origi- 
nally a waiter ; and when summoned 
to attend the Privy Council, to-answer 
for his iJlanimous conduct during 
the riots, his arrival was announc- 
éd “to the Council-chamber: Ring 
thé bell, said Lord North, afid‘let him 
attend us. ghe. 

In a recent duel between two Barris- 


; f. Par al 
ters; one 0 geetie Fg Pd 


of the other’s coat. nd 
serving the truth of his aim, declared, 
that had his friend been engaged with 


2 client, he would very probably have 


hit his pocket. 
THE DOUBLE ENTENDREe 


A geiitleman ordered to attend one e 


evening at the bar of thé House of 
Commors, ting the Isle of Man, 
was asked by Mr. Dundas, if the popu- 
was on the increase? 
‘Very much, answered the witness, since 
‘my living there. 

Two vivacious girls entering the 
mp-room at Bath, meta short, fat, 
ruddy, coarse lady retiring. Here is 
beef-a-la-mode coming out, said one of 
the girls; this is usual, replied the 
Dowager, to make room for the game! 

A gentleman observing his gardener 
‘with an old’broad-brimmed hat on, jo- 
‘cogely gsked him, who gave him that 
euckold’s hat. Ft is one of: your old 
ones, replied the gardener, that my 
mistress gave me yesterday, when you 
‘were at the races. 


The roses on your cheek. were never 
; made 
To bless the eye alone, and then to 

fade ; ‘ 


- 


i -.L- £2. ae ee eee 
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Nor had the cherries on your lips their 


S> 
To please no other sense than that of 
seeing. 
THE ANECDOTE. 

A conceited juvenile pulpit-performer 
importuned (on some anniversary) the 
Bishop of his diocese to allow him to 
preach. I have no objection to per- 
mit you, said the Bishop, but nature 
will not. 

An officer in a dragoon regiment, at 
a review, lost his hat by a gale of 
wind. A private dismounted, and pre- 
senting it to him on the point of his 
sword, accidentally made a puncture in 
it— it, Sam, I would sooner that 
you had gue my arm. Why so, 
Colonel? Because I have credit with 
my surgeon, but none with my hatter, 

THE IMPRECATION. 

May Heaven’s dreadful vengeance 
overtake him! May the keen storms 
of adversity strip him of all his leaves 
and fruit! May peace forsake his 
mind, and rest be banished from his 
pillow! May his days be filled with 
reproach, and his nights be haunted 
with remorse! May he be stung by 
jealousy without cause, and maddened 
by revenge without the means of exe- 
cution! and, may all his offspring be 
blighted and perish, except one, who 
post grow upa curse to his old age, 
and bring his hoary head with sorrow 
to the grave! 

THE DILEMMA. 

Why should he be so sharply rebuk- 
ed? Ifhe has done wrong, a mild ad- 
monition would be better: if he has 
not done wrong, reproof will fall on 
yourselves. 

To say that he is rotten, is a strong 
term, because it denotes the last stage 
in the progress of dissolution: and yet 
if 1 state that he is near putrefaction, 
I shall fall short, because putrefaction 
expresses only the progress toward 
rottenness. 

THE PROCRASTINATED CLIMAX. 

What is your name? said a gentle- 
man to a porter. My name, replied 
the fellow, is the same as my father’s. 
And what is his name? said the gen- 
tleman. It is the same as mine: Then 
what are both your names? Why, they 
are both alike, said the porter. 

A fellow who was tried at Dublin, 
for some private offence, received the 
following sentence—JuncE: The sen- 
tence of the Court is, that you be 
flogged from the Bank to the Quay.-- 
Prisoner: Thank you, my Lord! . 
you have done your worst—JupGE: 
And be flogged back again, 
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THE PROVERB. — 

It is dear-bought honey thatis licked 
off a thorn. 

A knotty piece of timber requires a 
smooth wedge. - 

The man who does not look before, 
will generally be found behind. 

The higher an ape climbs, the more 
he shows his tail. 

Good blood makes an ill-pudding 
without a little suet. 

There is verylittle for the rake after 
the shovel. 

A .man whose eyes require couching, 
is not @ proper person to set up as an 
oculist. 

“He is a chip of the old block.” 
This ‘Proverb signifies, that a descen- 
dant is like his progenitors. 

‘‘ Many things happen between the 
cup and the lip.” This Proverb arose 
from the fate of Antinous, one of Pe- 
nelope’s suitors, who was shot by an 
arrow from the bow of Ulyssus as he 
was going to drink. : 

THE CONTRAST. 

When we've nothing to dread from the 
law’s sternest frowns, 

How we laugh at the barristers’ wigs, 
bands, and gowns! 

But no sooner we want them, to sue or 
defend, 

Than their laughter begins, and our 
mirth’s at an end. 

SARCASM. 

Tt is true you are a Member of Par- 
liament; but you are too heavy a log 
to be lifted to preferment by any Court 
lever. 

He seems to have invented a new 
system of Ethics. which discards virtue 
as a superfluity, and rejects integrity 
as an incumbrance. 

This morning, quite dead, Tom was 
found in his-bed, 

Altho’ he was hearty last night: 

But ’tis thought, having seen Dr.Glyna 
in a dream, 
That the poor fellow died of the fright. 
VITUPERATION. + 

Our language_has no term of re- 
proach, the mind no idea of detesta- 
tion, that has not already been happily 
applied to you, and exhausted. 

He is one of those who would not 
scruple to apologize for every crime 
that has been committed, from the 
murder of Abel, down to the last bur- 
glary recorded in the annals of the Old 
Bailey. 

He has a fine head of hair, and I 
trust that the justice of God will soon 
plait it into a halter, as it did Absalom’s; 
and that the spreading arm of some tree 
will speedily snatch him to execution. 

M2 
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TRUISMS. . 
(For the Mirror.) - 
London bridge is built‘of stone : 
Bonaparte’s-gone to pot:: 
A chesnut horse is not a roan: 
_-Boiling-lead is.rather, hot. 
Englishmen.aren‘t born in France : 
s Adam he’er wore @ velvet coat : 
A donkey needn't learn to dance : 
7 Four crowns are worth a one pound 
mote. et ed 
Madrid's not paved with- orange peel: ., 
.Ungslertakers dress in black’: : 
calf when dead becometh veal : 
lephants don't drink ‘barsack. 
Lettaces d6a’t learn toting: »° - 
-:Mutton.pies aren’t made of zinc : 
A crocodile’s an ugly thing’: 
- Nutes are seldom painted pink. 
A cart-hérsé needn't go to church; 
“A pound of cherries wéighs a ‘pound : 
School-boys até the sight of birch: 
“King “George ‘thé ‘Third, is under 
ground, — SE og 
Green gooseberries are always green :°)/ 
A drunkard’s face is sometimes 
.-. «Spotty: ; i 
Some cows are fat, and same are.lean: 
Hughes Ball has married Mercandotti : ° 


The king don’t live on rotten eggs : 
“Sea water's very Salt indeed: |‘ 

A horse can’t go without four legs :' 
Figs don't spring from mustard-seed. 


Books aren’t made of Stilton cheese : 
-Spectacles defend the eyes : 

Dogs will bite—and so will fleas : | 
A child; if scalded, always.-cries. 

Dustmen seldom go to court: 
‘Achilles néver'saw Macbeth : 

Some folks love old crusted port : 
‘Running puts one out of breath. 


The best-sense gojrig's common sense: 
can play three farthing loo: 
A lawyer's fee is eighty pence : 
The Miraog only costs ‘us two ! 
SLAVERY. IN RUSSIA. 

‘The’ following ‘historical account of 
Slavery in‘Russia,<is translated from a 
work published in Paris, ‘by: M. Pas- 
Senaus, a.gentleman who. hag spent se- 
veral years in that‘country. : 

In very early ages there were slaves 
in Rassia, but at that period they were 
consideted in’ the light of domestic: ser- 
vants, for whose treatment tlieir mas- 
ters were responsible to God, and who 
were, Werefore, subjected only toa sup- 
portable labour. The origin of slav 
in Russia, ase political and civil evil, 
destfoying the energies of the people, 
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and worse in. its effects than the Negro 
trade in the West Indies, may be trac- 
ed to the conquests .of the Russians 
over the various Tartar hordes which 
coamed without a fixed home, and yet 
ia the enjoyment of liberty. In order 


. to bind the numerous hordes so eon-: 


quered, to the.soil which was thence- 


' forth to be consislered their country.. 


their khans or chiefs were invested. with 
absolute authority. The death of a 
serf from the-ill-treatment of his master, 
led to no judiciary steps, except where 
it. occurred ., within ;twenty-four hours 


: from the time .whep.the injury was in- 


flicted. As a: boyard: could not, ‘with 
impunity beat his slave insycha:way as. 


> to cause almost.instant: death; recourse 


was hai to,punishment-by- a_slow. fire. 
The..poor. offender. was. compelled: to: 


. place his feet on a-stone constructed for 


the purpose, and to remain in that situ- 


: ation until his brutal master.considered : 


the punishment -sufficienit.- Very few 
slaves survived this treatment; death 
generally ensued:in the course of-a few 
days; but ‘the! law: wasi evaded ‘if the 
slave:lived more thén twenty-four hours. 


! This practice exists:at:the ‘present day, 


and:slavery, which originally :was only 
intended to bind newly:conquered tribes 
to Russia, is now general, the -boyards 


- having. an, unrestrained power over the 


lives and liberty of their serfs, Over the 
wretched ‘Tartars as a body, however, 
the most atrocious cruelties are exer- 
cised; tosuch an extent, indeed, that 
what with'death by repeated beatings, 


: starvation and emigration, ° the popula- 


tion of the Crimea, which, at the time 
of its conquest was two millions, is 
now only 150,000. In the ancient 
kingdom of Astrachan, the atrocities of 
the Rassian nobles towards their wretch- 
ed'slaves, were so great, that'a tribe of 
400,000 Kalmucks emigrated to Chinese 


: Tartary, to the great loss of Russia, as 


they were for the most part traders, who 


- enriched their masters by the produce 


of theif industry. 4 
‘In Russia, as the property of a slave 

is not protécted by law, he either buries 
his savings in the earth, or enters them 
in the name of his master. The slaves, 
who gain but’ little for themselves, ex- 
pend it in thé purchase of brandy and 
other liquors; and are therefore fre- 
quently in a state of intoxication. 
There are indeed some few Rossian no- 
bles who behave-well to their slaves, I 
have heard that the Count de Cherec- 
‘ metieff has a slave who has been allow- 
ed te use bis savings, and who has at 
: this time five hundred slaves of his 
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own. It isa singular thing that a man 
who has a control over the life and Ji- 
berty of five hundred persons, should 
himself still be a slave. In Russia. ifa 
free woman marries a slave she loses 
her own freedom. I knew a young 
French woman who was driven by mis- 
fortunes to accept a situation as gover- 
ness in a Russian family. Whilst there 
she listened to the addresses of a re- 
spectable young man, a serf, whe acted 
as Secretary to the nobleman in whose 
family she resided; their addresses 
were encouraged, and a marriage eu- 
sued. When they were married, the 
mistress said to the young Frenchwo- 
man, ‘I must dispense with your as- 
sistance as governess to my children. 
By the laws of Russia you are no longer 
Tree, having married a slave ; and as I 
cannot allow a slave to govern my 
children,’ you must now go into’ the 
kitchen with the other servants.” It is 
easy to imagine the grief and astonish- 
ment of. the poor girl, who had been 
kept in ignorance of the consequences of 
a marriage with a serf.—When I left 
Rassia she was stilla slave, being un- 


‘able to raise a sum sufficient for her 


ransom. 

There is no regulation by the laws 
of Rassia, for the hours of labour, 
clothing, food or wages of slaves ; every 
thing is left to the master. It is not 
uncommon for a Russian nobleman to 
compel his slaves to work five days in 
the week for him, and leave them only 
the remaining two to provide for them- 
selves and families. E 
_ A Russian‘ calculates his viches by 


* the number of his vassals. Formerly 
_ Slaves in Russia were sold in the pub- 
* lic markets, and regularly advertised. 


The Emperor Alexander, ashamed uf 
this publicity, but unwilling or afraid 
to abolish the custom, ordered the 
mode of advertising to be altered. In 
the present day therefore the sale of a 
slave is frequently announced in the 
following terms :—** A. B—naming his 
various qualifications—is permitted to 
80 to service: apply to—.”” 

In a campaign I was on the banks 
of the Don, says this author, ata league 
distance from a little town called 


‘Donkoff, a revolt had broken out ia 


the town, of which the following are 
the particulars, A secretary of the se- 
nate had sold an estate to a Mr. Davi- 
dof, and in order to increase the price 
of the purchase, hie had the villainy to 
includea namber of free peasants who 
lived in one of the faubourgs. Mr. Da- 
vidof sent his steward to receive tri- 


bute from these peasants. The hatter 
appealed to the Jocal authorities, who 
fefused to interfere; they then applied 
to the senate, but as the vendor of the 
estate was interested in the decision, 
and was secretary of that body, he pro- 
cored an order in favour of the pur- 
chaser. As the free peasantry refused 
to submit to this order, application was 
made to the court bythe purchaser, and 
the governor of Rezadu received on 
Ukase, by which he was authorised to 
proceed to the spot with an armed forca 
sufficient to compel the rebels to return 
to their duty. He arrived at the town 
of Donkoff with a company of artillery, 
surrounded the faubourg, and sam- 
moned the tewn to surrender. In vain 
they protested they were not slaves. 
The governor's orders were ‘stri-t, 
but unwilling to shed more blood than 
would be sufficient to satisfy his em- 
ployers, he contented himself with de- 
cimating the inhabitants. Those who 
fell into the hands of the soldiers had . 
a but hundreds were also mur- 
dered. 





THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


* And much he pitied those 
Whom falsely smiling fate has cursed 
with means: . ‘ : 
To dissipate their days in quest of joy.” 
ARMSTRONG. 


The prince who first let the conflues 
of his palace for a bazaar, was well 
aware of the profits likely to arise from 
such a speculation: he duly appreciated 
the attractions which would fill his cof- 
fers, and blushed not at the unprincely 
scenes and sordid transactions. which 
were to take place at the threshold of 
his apartments. Interest and ambition 
often walk hand in hand, es impure de- 
sire and the swellings of pride are too 
frequently cavered by the Same ermin- 
ed robe; the mutual sacrifices which 
they must make, seem to be as incalcu- 
lable as irreconcileable ;. but, in es- 
teem for the present occupier of the 
remnant of a royal residence, set round 
with pseudo ornaments, and begirt wi h 
shops, I will say no moce on this part 
of the subject: the princely apartments, 
the large glass doors, the orange-trees 
and the Swiss, are all that announce 
the habitation of a remote branch of 
the lily and a descendant of the Bour- 
Dons ; all the rest might be the Exeter 
*Change, or Burlingtan Arcade of Lon- 
don, or avy other general mart for an 
extensive variety of wares. 

To be well acquainted with the Pa- 
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lais Royal, not only requires habit, 
but comparative views: like-the ca- 
mera obscura, it entirely depends upon 
the light in which it is perceived; to 
me it appeared a complete kaleidoscope, 
exhibiting tinsel and gaudy trash, in- 
debted for its effect to the variety of its 
changes, and to the infinity of improved 
nothings, producing amazement; but 
the more fairly to exhibit the panora- 
ma, I will take it in two distinct points 
of view. 

Every article of dress, jewellery, &c. 
is to be procured here, so that a novice 
may be rigged out @ la Francaise, or 
in any other manner, from head to foot, 
in a few minutes; he may dine, drink 
the choicest wine, go to a public place, 
and return to his lodgings without wet- 
ting his feet ; and he may, in the short- 
est space imaginable, be completely 
unfeathered and ruined into the bar- 
gain. The votaries of Bacchus and of 
Venus are equally at home in this cir- 
cle ; and a minor light-footed divinity, 
well known as a winged messenger in 
the Pantheon, is also in constant at- 
tendance, namely, the 

‘* —. facundus nepos Atlantis !” 

On the entire stranger, emerged from 
narrow and dirty streets, elbowed in 
the pressing throng, seeking shelter 
from a heavy shower of rain, or deli- 
vered from a fiacre, which holds the 
last place amidst the hackney-coaches 
of Europe, tired of being shaken there- 
in, and of the frequently repeated whip 
and abuse of the cocher applied to his 
horses—on the boy, the boor, or the 
libertine—the galleries, shops, and ex- 
trinsic ornaments; the garden, the 
fountains, the host of idlers, and the 
light troops of females, must have a 
very great effect. The contrast and 
heterogeneous assemblage of a cabinet 
litteraire, and a gaming-table, the 
supposed dwelling of learning and poli- 
tics, and the real temple of idleness and 
ruin ; the choice wines and viands of 
the taverns, with all possible sorts of 
incentives, provocatives, and stimuli 
for all sorts of tastes and appetites, 
confuse alike the eye and the mind, 
bewilder the senses, and lead juvenile 
feelings astray. At night the effect is 
increased by the lustres and mirrors of 
the coffee-houses; by the splendid 
trappings of the lowest victims of self- 
degradation; by the brilliant gas and 
other lights in the surrounding exposi- 
tion-rooms for jewellery, dresses, 
flowers, fruits, ices, prints, pictures, 
&c. &c.; by the buz of the gaming- 
houses, and a great variety of minor 
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amusements well fitted for a vacant 


“brain. 


The hungry, the thirsty, the weak 
and weary; the gambler, the lounger, 
the drunkard, and the debauchee have 
here nothing to wish for: he who com- 
plains of the tedium vite, may ring 
the changes on Folly’s and Fancy’s 

Is to deceive his imagination; the 
spendthrift may lessen his coffers ad 
libitum, and all this without quitting 
the arcades or piazza of the Palais 
Royal; nay, the poor man, on whom 
friends and fortune have long frowned, 
may sit in the morning inhaling the 
odours of the choicest flowers, or fre- 
quent in the evening the coffee-house 
or reading-room, at a very small ex- 
pense, unperceived (save only by the 
eye of the police) for whole hours to- 
gether. He may make his meal at any 
time, and at almost any price, and thus 
cheat the heavy hand of care, and dis- 
pense with the necessity for society. 
The keen observer of men and manners, 
the satirist, the painter, but above all 
the caricaturist, have here the most 
ample and diversified field ; nor is the 
moralist without a theme for his talent, 
since, wherever the greatest extremes 
and excesses exist, the moralist, the 
commentator, and the monitor, have 
abundance of labour provided for their 
hands. On foreigners, and in particular 
on such as are subjected to indolent ha- 
bits, grafted upon a love of pleasure, 
the Palais Royal has a magnetic influ- 
ence. 

Iam acquainted with a certain gen- 
tleman, who, after habituating himself 
to foreign countries, so as to have lost, 
all native cast, has, for these last four 
years, made this centre of attraction, 
bis head- quarters, and is seldom seen in © 
any other part, of the town ; from the 
bath to the breakfast-table, thence to 
the reading-room, thence to the garden 
or the arcade (according to the weather) 
—from lounging exercise to the restau- . 
rateur’s, thence to the coffee-hquse, the 
evening lounge of the arcade, oF garden 
again; and lastly, to the rope-dancing 
aad the gaming-table: thus do his hours 
pass; nor is he by any means more ex- 

ensive than his moderate fortune al- 
ows him to be. One day economy is 
his plan, and he dines at a cheap eat-’ 
ing-house, with frugal wine and water ; 
the next, he indulges his foreign taste 
with made dishes, fruits, ices, and a mo- 
derate quantity of wine: one evening 
he wins a crown at billiards, another 
he gains or loses a trifle at the Jittle- 
go; a terne inthe lottery ishis specula- 
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tion this week § a silver martingale the 
next ; to-day he courts solitude ; to-mor- 
row he makes a new acquaintance, and 
dines at a table d’hote. -In fine, he has 
no wants unsatisfied within this narrow 
circle, and what is most extraordinary, 
he complains of no -sameness, of no 
vacuum, of none of the fatigues of super- 
satiety (if 1 may be allowed the term) 
which the constant -repetition of idle 
pleasures is calculated to produce; nor 
does his health, either of body or mind, 
appear to suffer for the want of more 
exercise, or of a more active life. 

When I say that it is precisely this 
sort of character which the Palais 
Royal is calculated to form, and to 
which the Palais Royal ors an epi- 
tome of every thing that htful, 
I say all that is to be said infavour of 
the place, which, with its armed at- 
tendants by day, and its pacing senti- 
nels by night, opposing all the terrors 
of an arbitrary goyernment to all the 
frivolities of the national character 
which can submit to such a yoke, had 
never any attraction beyond the mo- 
mentary one of novelty, for _ 

The Hermit Aproap. 





THE PAUPER AND HIS CHILD. 
“‘ The parent’s heart that nestled fond 
in thee, ; 
That heart how sunk, a prey to grief 
and care, 
So deckt the woodbine sweet yon aged 


tree, 
So from it ravish’d, leaves it bleak and 
bare.” —Burns. 

Having occasion one day to traverse 
the Rue Vivienne, my attention was ar- 
rested by the peculiar appearance of a 
pauper and his little daughter ; the for- 
mer sat in a chair, with his feet covered 
by a blanket, and with his hands in a 
make-shift for'a muff; he was meanly, 
but not raggedly dressed, and had the 
appearance of a reduced tradesman ; 
he did not beg, nor did.the pretty little 
childs but she followed the passers by, 
offering gilt tooth-picks for sale, which 
she kept in a small osier basket. There 
was nothing obtrusive in her address ; 
on the contrary, her manner was play- 
ful, artless, and engaging; she dropped 
her little curtsy with infantine grace, 
had a winning dimple in her rosy cheek, 
and nothing of mendicity in her person 
or behaviour; she seldom even spoke 
at all, but tendered the contents of her 
basket with becoming independence: 
when. they purchased she looked grate- 


ful, left the. price to the buyers, and 


thanked them by a warm smile. of re- 
joicing, which was worth ten times what 
could be given on such an gccasion: 
if it was a piece of silver, her features 
brightened with joy, and she ran with 
it to the poor old man: if she was re- 
fused, she still made her curtsy, which 
ber gy pe a t- of the heart, 
and the on resignation: if 
brushed past by unfeelingness, or re- 
fased with ill-nature, a passing cloud 
covered her features, but she paced 
back to the old man’s chair, and plied 
her accustomed office without a frown : 
her disappointment was not for herself, 
but for one who seemed dear to her. 

The poor man also possessed an ad- 
mirable composure and great decency 
of deportment, and he literally sat, 

‘‘ —— like patience cn a monument 

Smiling at grief.’ 

The frequency of my visits»to the 
Rue Vivienne, from that time, begot a 
kind of acquaintance between. these in- 
teresting objects and myself. 

Pleased as Ihad been with witness- 
ing the conduct of the man and his 
child towards. strangers, I was yet 
more anxious; to observe their de- 
portment towards.each other, when un- 
perceived by d. I accordingly 
contrived, more than ouce, to be an un- 
seen spectator of their endearments, 
whenever there was a momentary cessa- 
tiomof,passers and repassers. The child 
would-prattle kindly and cheerfully to 


cher father. Sometimes she rubbed his 


hands, benumbed by the cold, and 
sometimes danced. and frisked round 
his chair with all the innocent playful- 
ness of her age. Occasionally she 
would make a little garden at his feet, 
with rose leaves and sprigs, picked up 
in the street, as they were scattered 
from the costly bouquet of some fa- 
shionable belle. 
Often would the parent smile a bless- 
i 8, dear little face 


a tear drop 
s, it was one of” 


mingling. Did the image of the infant’s 
mother strike his mca or ad mor- 
tal er beg a blessing on the prop 
of fis old age? Was it thanks to the 
All Good, for these sweets mingled 
in his bitter ¢ sorrow at the in- 
evitable approa that awful period 
of separation, which would tear two 
hearts asunder, and make an orphan of 
his child? , 

True itis that Providence Kindly 
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and-he runs wildly over 
till the clock step him. 


Wve labour of 


. itds chiefly in his lungs ; and the only 


thing he has made in it higself, is the, 


2 faces... He takes on against the; Pope 


ble without mercy, and 


load, his days all 
a desart, @ d 


br. iw = . 
tions: it had ai pal 
arent had. some one ‘to’ 


ie vote of cha- 
his turn, by 
imate 
his 


Philst his little’ pa im: adversity g 
contributed by the elo of iano- 


cent looks to canvass 
rity for her father, he, 
his peg laid a 


_ he.was never used to it. 


» has more tricks. wi 


ment, or a sheltering roof: ‘the eye of 
Providence is on the: virtuous pvor; 
their reward is certaingH@wever it may 
be delayed. And ‘reflection 
which made the 


spectacle’ 
fered to the notice of 
Tue Hermit Asroad. 
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A YOUNG RAW PREACHER. 
BY BISHOP EARLE. 

A young raw preacher is a bird not 
yet fledged, that hath hopped out of his 
nest to be chirping on a hedge, and will 
be straggling abroad at what peril so- 
ever.. His backwardness in the Uni- 
versity hath im thus forward; for: 
had he not @i 


ied there, he had not 
‘been so hasty @ divine. His I 
‘standing and time hath made him a 
ficient only in boldness, out of which 


and his table-book he is furnished for 
a preacher. His collections of study 
are the notes of sermons, which taken 


up at St. Mary’s, he utters in the eput 
try: and if he write brachigraphy, 
stock is so. much the 3 ) writ= 
ing is more than , for tie 
reads only what h ‘without book. 
‘Thus accomplished, he comes down to 
his friends, ‘and his first salutation is 
graceand peace out of the pulpit. His 
prayér is conceited, and no men rex 


members his college more at ; 
“Whe pace of kis sermon is a full r, 


an 


‘Meealk iy toe 


has a jest .still in 
lavender . for Bellarmine: yet he 
preachesheresy, if it comes in his 
Re fecha @-miod J must needs 
aay veryor x. His action is all 

‘ , and. his speech interjections. 


mesenanly 
imitates some one: ity, He 
will not draw his handkerchief out of 
his place,amor ; blow. his nése without 
discretion. His commendation fs, that 
he never.tooks upon book; and indeed 
e preaches 


but once a year, thongli twice a Sun- 
day 5 for the, stuff i. the same, 
only the dressing le altered : he 


a sermon, thana 
tailor with an old cloak, to turn it and 
piece it,. and at last disguise itwitha 
new ce: If. he have: waded far- 
ther:in his profession, aud would shew 
reading of his own, his autliors are 
postils, and his eehoa)-divinity a cate- 
chism. His fashion and demure habit 
gets him in with some town-precisian, 
and makes him a guest on rit 
nights. Yeu shall know him by h 
w velvet cape, and serge facing ; 
is raf, next his hair, the shortest 
. The companion of 

some zealous tradésman, 
whom he astonishes with strange points, 
which they. both understand alike. His 
friends and much painfulness may pre- 
fer him to thirty pounds a year, and 
this means to a chambermatd ; ‘with 
whiom we leave him now in the bonds 
of wedlock: next Sunday “you siall 
have him again, 


Tue InisuMin’s cunt.—There is-a 
dise&se, a pe kind: 6f insanity; in-  . 
cident to saflors on 2: whieh «i 
deludes the-sufferer with visjon706“' 
that’ spot offearth dearest to’ him, ‘his ‘ 
native land; bringing its familiarscenes 
a the vessel, instead of the! waves \; 
of the ocean; aNd the delusion:is;s0 
muses tliat the person subjected to.it, 

from the deck to embracé:(as 

hig diseased fancy tells him), his wished- 

for home, but meets? —a grave 
eath the waters. An Irish d 

b told of this, andconsulted as to 2 =. 

remedy against it, advised that the per- 

son to it, should not be. suffered 
to set foot out af his native land! 
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Temple of Shakespeare. 








Wa willnot say that Garrick shed: 


i not easy to-add a ray'te his 
¢ but no adtor perhaps ever did 
so’ much justice to the poet. Garrick; 
Mera conceived. himself the debtor, 
b+ a aah a in his gardgn, 
banks of the noble Thames, 
he erécteda Temple in honour of Shak- 
speare, a view of which wehaye select- 
ed as aff appropriate subjedt for our 
second emibellishment. - 
_Phebaliding is of brick; and of au 


a} on Shakspeare, since the im- : 
bard shone so resplendent that 
ti 


octagonal form, . The. interior was 
adorned witha statae of our great bard, 

executed by Roubiliac to. Garrick’s 
order. This statue, Garrick, by his last 
will, bequeathed to his widow for her 
life, and after her decease to the trus- . 
tees of the British Museym, as national 


property. 

Within the last few weeks the sta- 
tue was conveyed to the British “Mu- 
seum, where it will not be the least at- 
tractive object in that ‘noble institu- 
tion, though it is not the happiest effort 
of the chisel of Roubilide. 
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MISHAPS OF JACK ALLBUT. 

M d Jack Alibut was almost alt 
that be, but not entirely so. 
He wm oe tall enough; almost well 


iy a ~ or diminutive, or had he 
ast at cofisistent mediocrity of 
ppearance between which and every 
Spproach to beauty theline is peak 
marked. But unluckily he had enou 
of the latter to stimulate, though 
not to satisfy: his vanity; enough to 
excite the pof admiration, but not 
to secure him against frequent’ ‘disap- 
polatment.” 
_ His person bad, 2s Brown would have 


said, its capabilities ; and, whether for 
his own sins or those of his arcestofs, 
he was cursed with a genius to take ad- 
vantage of them. He devoted himself 
altogether to the study of dress. His 
talents, ch might have raised him to 
respectability if rightly ¢ 

wholly directed to the i 

his exterior, and early 

at the unenviable 

first-rate coxcomb. ; 

every day were devoted to the sdorn- 
ment of hig person, and the principal 
part of the rest to its exhibition. 

The art of the toilette, like every 
other, is not to be ‘aang ecquired 
at once. wactice are requi- 
site for its pe’ Jack’s first at- 
a this yoy dia ae ones any 
extraordinary degree of skill or 
ment, and hig failures ‘iil or og 

posed him ery !udicrous-distresses. 
He was, as I have observed, 
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under the middle size. 
appear tall, he acquired in walking a 
habit of springing upon his toes, and 
stretching his neck upwards like a fow! 
in the act of swallowing water. » This 
gave him a fantastic and ridiculous air. 
He next adopted heels of a prodigious 
height, which; combining with the tight- 
ness of his boots, made him hobble in 
his gait, and produced upon his feet 
corns, bunions, and callosities, in all 
their torturing varieties. The conse- 
quence was, that betweem-boot-makers, 
chiropedists, infatlible* salves, and 
unrivalled golyents, he was reduced 
at the age of five-and-twenty to the pre- 
dicament of. a gouty cripple. 

He either had; ‘or fancied he-had, at 
one time, a tendelicy to grow corpulent. 
His ‘ beau ideal,**with regard to tlie 
person, consisted in a slender shape, 
and accordingly his clothes were made 
so excessively tight, that they were per- 
petually bursting, and consequently were 
very soon worn out. All his movements 
were horribly. impeded by this unnatu- 
ral state of tension. He could not make 
a bow without the dislocation of a brace, 
or the detachment of a button. He could 
not stoop to pick up a Jady’s fan with- 
out making a vent in the knees of his 
breeches. A hearty dinner was sure to 
work serious damage in his costume. 
In winter the tenuity of his covering re- 
frigerated the system, and its tightness 
in summer acted as a perpetual diapho- 
retic. Syncope was produced by his 
stays, and strangulation by his cravat; 
a compression of the midriff resulted 
from the one, and a constant cephalagia 
from the other. These, however, were 
not the most ridiculous of his afflic- 
tions. His hair was inclining to red, 
though not of a disagreeable shade, but 
his eye-brows and eye-lashes. were na- 
turally of an intense white. This ano- 
maly he determined to rectify. He had 
heard of crude antimony as a specific 
for the disease of white eye-brows, and 
resolved to try,it, The colour it pro- 
duced formed dn Absurd contrast to his 
hair, aud to the eye-lashes, which he 
did not venture to touch; and it was 
laid on with so little skill and discretion 
as to be palpable to every observer. 
The skin was coloured as wellas the 
hair, and his countenance thus assumed 
a mingled expression of ludicrous fero- 
city. Thus disguised, he went among 
his intimates, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with a horse-laugh. 

He next tried the pencils but with no 
better success. The skin was darkened, 
but the white hairs still clistened above 
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In the effort-to. 


it, After a variety of experimen » he 
found means to ke a tolerab’ ita- 
tion-of nature with some kind of brown 
paint. Still, however, the operation of 
painting was tedious: if it should not 
be performed with excessive care, the 
deception might be discovered, and the 
effect was always liable to a casual re- 
moyal, When he had succeeded thus 
far, an advertisement chanced to meet 
his eye, setting forth the marvellous 
virtues of dome infallible dye forthe 
eye-brows..and whiskers. It was. ito 


‘produce a colour natura), beauttful; and 


permanent, . It bade defiance to the 

shrewdest serutiny and to all the detér- 
gent powers of alkaline ablution, His 

ears,pricked up at the intelligence, -his 

heartbeat with anticipated tritmph ; 

he lost-not a moment in procuring the 

valuable liquid, for a bottle of which 

he only paid the moderate sum of thirty 

shillings.’ He was so confident of the 

success of his intended experiment, 

that he invited a large party of friends 

to dine with him at a coffee-house on 
the very day on- which he intended to 
apply the liquid.. He enjoyed in, 
prospect the admiration his appearance * 
would excite. How would he dispel 

the lurking doubts of some, and con- 

firm the wavering faith of others! He 

meant to pass his hand repeatedly 

acréss his brows,,end complain of the 

excessive heat; to.call for a napkin to 

wipe his. forehead, and even to apply 

a wet cloth to it under the pretext of 
an incipient head-ache. How would 

he startle the infidel by the result of 
these experiments! what incredulity 

could be proof against the evidence.of 
the senses? 

But alas! those splendid day-dceams 
were destined to be rudely dissipated. 
He applied the liquid, and, after the 
expiration of an hour, he went to the 
glass to witness its effect. But oh, 
what language can describe the eppal- ; 
ling apparition that burst upon his 
sight? His brows, the hair, skin, and 
parts adjacent, pre: one blaze of 
the most intense cri 
ike an Irishman with 


ah 
temples, or like the blood, 


ghost of Banquo. He tried, but inef- 
fectually, to remove the sanguine stain. 
He washed, he scrubbed, he scraped, 
all to no purpose.. One part of the 
advertisement at least-was true, and he 
found to his cost' that the permanence 
of the dye was no em Mast. So 
far was the discoloration from yielding 
to his efforts, that every washing 
seemed to increase its depth and inten- 
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sity. The only effect: of his labour was 
to add to the disfigurement of his 
countenance, a most violent degree of 
pain and irritation. Finding that it was 
useless to make farther attempts for 
the removal of the stein, he shut him-, 
self in his room, pretended illness, and 
dispatched notes of apology to the 
friends whom he. had invited to dinner. 
No one received his notes ; the gen- 
tlemen met, and dined together at their 
own expense: one of them indulged 
himself in very severe reprobation of 
what he termed Jack’s ungentlemanly 
conduct. The latter heard of this, and, 
as soon as he was. able to appear 
abroad, sent a challenge to the of- 
fender. They met, and my friend was 
severely wounded in the left shoulder. 
Such was the result of his eccentricity ! 
Lady’s Magazine. 
ANCIENT ANECDOTES, FROM 
VALERIUS MAXIMUS. 
DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 

While the Sicilian tyrant, Dionysius 

the younger, was, for his cruelties, de- 


@servedly hated and execrated by all 


classes of his oppressed subjects, a 
woman, far advanced in years, was 
daily observed to repair to the temple, 
and pray aloud to the gods, that they 
would graciously prolong his days, and 
‘grant him to survive her. Being in- 
formed of her unaccountable conduct, 
and conscious how little he meiited her 
good-will, the tyrant summoned her 
- Into his presence, and interrogated her 
respecting the motive and intent of her 
extraordinary supplication. Unawed 
by his frown, the old lady, with undis- 
guised naivelé, replied, ‘* I act not 
without good reason. When I wasa 
girl, we were oppressed by a merciless 
tyrant, from whom I earnestly wished 
to see my country delivered. After his 
death, your father, more cruel than he, 
seized on the government: and of his 
tyranny also I longed to see an end. 
But, when he too was killed, yow ‘suc- 
ceeded, who aré much worse than either 
of the two former. Wherefore, dread- 
ing lest your place should be filled by 
some tyrant still worse than yourself, I 
daily devote my life for your safety.” 
However inwardly stung by this poig- 
nant reproof, Dionysius was ashamed 
to resent it, and suffered his bold moni- 
tress to escape with impunity. 
BABIUS MAXIMUS. 

The celebrated Roman general, Fa- 
bius Maximus, had been five times ho- 
noured with the consulship; which dig- 
nity had likewise been repeatedly en- 


joyed by his father, grandfather, great 
grandfather, and other more remote 
progenitors. His son, too, was on the 
point of being elected to the same high 
Office ; when the father interposed, and 
requested of the assembled electors that 
they would at length ** grant to the 
Fabian family an exemption from the 
consulate :”’—not that he harboured any 
doubt of his son’s fitness to occupy that 
exalted station ; but because he deemed 
it improper that the supreme power 
should too long continue in the posses- 
sion of one family. 

MARCUS MARCELLUS, 

A laudable instance of candor and 
moderation was displayed by Marcus 
Marcellus, the conqueror of Syracuse, 
subsequently elected consul, at a time 
when a number of Sicilians were come 
to Rome, to prefer complaints against 
him to the Senate. Upon his entrance 
into office, he convened that assembly, 
and declared that he would transact no 
public business with them until tke re- 
turn of his colleague Levinus, who 
was then abroad at the head of an 
army. On Leevinus’s arrival, Marcellus 
was himself the first to propose in the 
Senate that the Sicilians should be in- 
troduced, and admitted to an audience. 
He patiently listened to their accusa- 
tions: and, when they were about to 
retire at the command of Levinus, he 
desired that they should remain, and 
hear his defence. After both parties 
had been heard, he withdrew together 
with his accusers, that the House might, 
with the greater freedom, discuss the 
merits of the case. The Senate having 
finally decided in Marcellus’s favour, 
the complainants humbly entreated that 
their state might be taken under his 
patronage: and with that request he 
cheerfully complied. Nor was this all : 
for, in the allotment of provinces to the 
two consuls, the government of Sicily 
having fallen to Marcellus, he ex- 
changed it with his colleague for that of 
Italy, the more effectually to tranquil- 
lise the minds of the Sicilians, who 
might otherwise have lived in a state of 
constant alarm under the rule of a man 
whose character and conduct they had 
openly impeachei.—Gent. Mag. 
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THE WINDY YULE. 
It was in the course of the winter, 
after the decease of Baillie M‘Lucre, 
that the great loss of lives took place, 
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which every body agreed was one of 
the most calamitous things that had for 
many a year befallen the town. 

Three or four vessels were com- 
ing with cargoes of grain from Ireland ; 
another from the Baltic, with Norway 
deals ; and a third from Bristol, where 
she had been on a: charter for some 
Greenock merchants. : ; 

It happened*that, for a time, there 
had been contrafy winds, against which 
no vessél could enter the port, and the 
ships, whereof I‘have been speaking, 
were alllying together at anchor inthe 
bay, waiting a ‘change’ of : weather. 
These five vessels‘were owned amdng 
ourselves, and their crews consisted of 
fathers and sons belonging to the place, 
so that, both by’reason of ‘interest and 
affection, a more than ordinary concern 
was felt for them ; for. the sea was so 
rough that no boat could live in it'to go 
near them, anid we:had. our fears that 
the men on board would be very ill off; 
Nothing, however, occurred,: but: this 
natoral anxiety; fill the Saturday, 
which was Yule. ‘In the morning the 
weather was blasty and sleety, waxing” 
more and more tempestuous, till about 
mid-day, when the wind checked sud- 
denly round from the nor-east to the 
sou-west, and blew a gale, as if the 
prince of the powers of the air. was 
doiug his utmost to work mischief. The 
rain bluttered, the windows clattered, 
the shop-shutters flapped, pigs from 
the lum-heads came rattling down like 
thunder-claps, and the skies were dis- 
mal both with cloud. and carry. Yet, 
for all that, there was in the strects.a 
stir and a busy visitation between neigh- 
bours, and every one went.to their high 
windows, to look at the five poor barks 
that were warsling against the strong 
arm of the elements of the storm and 
the ocean. 

Still the lift gloomed, and. the 
wind roared,. and it was as doleful a 
sight as ever was seen in any town af- 
flicted with calamity, to see the sailors’ 
wives, with their red cloaks about 
their heads, followed by their hirpling 
and disconsolate bairns, going one after 
another to the kirk-yard, to look at the 
vessels where their helpless breadwin- 
ners were battling with the tempest. 
My heart was really. sorrowful, and 
full of a gore anxiety to think of what 
might happen to thetown, whereof so 
many were in peril, and to whom no 
human -magistracy could ‘extend the 
arm of protection. Seeing no abate- 
ment of the wrath of heaven, that 
howled and roared around us, I put on 
my big coat, and, taking my staff in 
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my hand, having tied down my hat with 
a silk handkerchief, towards gloaming 
1 walked likewise to the kirk-yard, 
where I beheld such an assemblage of 


sorrowas few men in my situation have — 


ever been put to the trial to witness. 
In-the lea of’ the kirk many hun- 
dreds of the town were gathered toge- 
ther; butthere was no discourse among 
them, The major part were sailors’ 
wives.-and weans, and at every new 
thud ef the:blast,'a sob rose, and the 
mothers drew‘their bairus closer in 
about them, as if they saw the visible 
hand -of a ‘foe raised-to smite. them. 
Apart from the multitude, I observed 
three or ‘four young’ lasses, standing 
behind the Whinnyhill families’.tomb, 
and I jealoused that they had Joes in 


the ships, for they often tooked to the: 


bay, with long necks and sad faces, 
from behind the monument. A widow 
woman, one old Mary. Weery, that was 
a lameter, and dependent on her son, 
who was on board ‘the Louping:- Meg, 


(as the Lovely Peggy was nicknamed . 


at the shore,) stood. by herself, and 
every now and-then wrung her hands, 
erying, with a woeful voice, ** ‘The 
Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord ;"— 
but it was manifest to all, that her faith 
was fainting within her. But of all the 
piteous objects there, on that doleful 
evening, none troubled my thoughts 
more than three motherless children, 
that belonged to the mate of one of 
the vessels in the jeopardy. He was 
an Englishman that had been settled 
some years in the.town, where his fa- 
ther had neither kith nor kin ; and his 
wife having died about a month before, 
the bairns, of whom the eldest was 
but nine or so, were friendless enough, 
though both my gude wife and other 
well-disposed ladies paid them all man 
ner of attention. till their father would 
come home. The three poor little 
things, knowing that he was in one of 
the ships, had been often out and an- 
xious, and they were then sitting under 
the lea of a hearstone, near their mo- 
ther’s grave, chittering and creeping 
closer and closer at every squall. Never 
was such an orphan-like sight seen. 
When it began to be so dark, that the 
vessels could no longer be discerned 
from the ehurch-yard, many went down 
to the shore, and ( took the three babies 
home with me, and Mrs. Pawkie made 
tea for them, and they soon began to 
play with our own younger children, in 
blythe forgetfulness of the storm; every 
now and , however, the eldest of 
them, when the shutters rattled and the 
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lum-head roared, would pause in his in- 
gocent daffing, and cower in towards 
Mrs. Pawkie, as if he was daunted and 
dismayed by something he knew not 
what. : 
Many a-one that night walked the 
sounding shore in sorrow, and fires were 
lighted along it to a great extent, but 
the darkness:and the noise of the raging 
deep, and the howling wind, never in- 


termnitted till about midnight; at which - 
time a message was brought to me, that - 


it might be needful to send a guard of 
soldiers to the beach, for that broken 
masts and tackle had come in, and that 
surely some of the barks had perished. 
I lost no time in obeying this suggestion, 
which was made to me by one of the 
owners of the Louping Meg; and to 
shew that I sincerely sympathised with 
all those in affliction, I rose and dressed 
myself, and went down to the shore, 
where I directed several old boats to be 
drawn up by the fires, and blankets to 
be brought, and cordials prepared for 
them that might be spared with lifeto 
reach the land; and [ walked the beach 
“with the mourners till the morning. 

As the day dawned, the wind began 
to abate in its violence, and to wear 
away from the sou west into the norit; 
but it was soon discovered, that some 
of the vessels with the corn had perish- 
ed; for the first thing seen, was a long 
fringe of tangle and grain, along the line 
of the high-water mark, and every one 
strained with greedy and. grieved eyes, 
as the day-light brightened, to discover 
which had suffered. But I can proceed 
no farther with the dismal recital of that 
doleful morning. Let it suffice here to 
be- known, that, through the haze, we 
at last saw three of the vessels lying on 
their beam-ends, with their masts broken, 
and the waves riding like the furious 
horses of destruction over them. What 
had become of the other two, was never 
known ; but it was supposed that they 
had foundered at their anchors, and that 
all'on board perished. ‘ 

_. The day being now Sabbath, and the 
whole town idle, every body in a man- 
ber was down on the peach, to help and 
mourn as the bodies, one after another, 
were cast out by. the waves. Alas! 
few were the better of my provident pre- 
paration, and it was a thing not to be 
described, to see, for more than @ mile 
along the coast, the new-made widows 
and fatherless bairns, mourning and 
weeping over the corpses of those they 
loved. Seventeen bodies were, before 


-teni o’clock, carried to the desolated 


dwellings of their families; and when 


old Thomas Pall, the betherel,-went to 
ring the bell for public worship, such 
was the universal sorrow of the town, 
that Nanse Donsie, an idiot natural, ran 
up the street to stop him, crying, in the 
voice of a pardonable desperation, 
‘* Wha, in sic a time, can praise the 
Lord?""—The Provost. -- 


THE ANGLER. 
No. V. 





SALMON. 

Sa.mon are accustomed to quit the 
fresh waters, and retire into the sea at 

“the approach of winter, which, a: the 
commencement of April, they usually 
leave for rivers ; but the Wye and Usk, 
in Monmouthshire, and the Exe, in De- 
vonshire, have them in season during 
the six wintry months. The finest spe- 
cies are caught in the Exe, Thames, 
and Tamar ; but not so abundantly as in 
many other places. Satmon.prefer more 
chilly streams, and are consequently 
found in greater numbers northward, in 
the rivers of Scotland, particularly in 
the Tweed, the Tyne, the Clyde, ahd 
the Tay. In the latter, they - 
ally are found of the weight of 70 
pounds ; and in the Tweed, and Clyde, of 
about 50 or 60 pounds weight. They ap- 
pear some time in the rivers before they 
are ina healthy state; and the best sea- 
son for the angler to commence his opera- 
tions, is, in the close of the month of 
May, or theearly part of June. The 
usual time for the salmon to deposit their 
spawn, is from the Ist of: September to 
the latter ge af by org when they 
grow vi sickly in eppearance 
and flavor, Previous to this, they ge- 
nerally retire to brooks which branch 
out irregularly from the main river, or 
remain’ in shallows, where they, some- 
times are scarcely covered with water. 
Here they fabricate a kind of trough, 
in the gravel, as a depository for the 
eggs of the female, over which the male 
sheds a fluid of a white appearance. On 
the completion of this task, the male and 
female unite to cover the whole with 
gravel, and conceal it with the greatest 
industry. The male is so diligent in 
accomplishing his share of the forma- 
tion and subsequent coneealment of the 
trough, that.he frequently fatigues him- 
self. to death ; andis always much longer 
fn recovering his original state of health 
than the female. ' 

The vivification of the secreted spawn 
usually oceurs about the commence- 
ment.of April, when the sun has ac- 
quired sufficient strength to warm the 
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bottom parts of the shoals in which it is 
deposited. It takes place with consi- 
derable rapidity; and, when the shoals 
are swelled by the spring floods, the 
young fry intuitively (or, probably, 
from an inability to withstand the force 
of the torrents) hurry downward to the 
sea. In the course of the summer, gé- 
nerally during the months of July and 
August, they return to the same rivers 
which they left in the spring, and con- 
tinue until the commencement of De- 
cember, when they re-visit the sea; 
and, upon their return to the fresh wa- 
ters after their last emigration, they at- 
tain the size, appearance, and flavour 
of genuine salmon. It appears, that 
these fish are forced from their salt 
water residence by an insect, which ad- 
heres closely to their body (called by 
fishermen, the sea-louse,) and which 
gradually drops off on their return to 
the rivers. It is, also, exceedingly re- 
markable, that they rarely ornever for- 
sake their parentstreams. From this 
period, salmon are subject to a gradual 
decline of taeir strength, health, and ap- 
pearance ; their heads grow very 
large ; their skin acquires(a dirty colour, 
widely different from the silvery appear- 
ance which pervaded them on their first 
entrance into the rivers; their flesh is 
loose and insipid ; their scales look as 
ifthey had been almost rubbed off; and 
their gills are dreadfully infested by the 
lionea salmonea. In this state they are 
called shotten salmon. On their departure 
for the sea, their debility is so excessive, 
that they make frequent stops, in still 
waters, during their passage, and aré 
along time in reaching the object of 
their destination.. The male shoots out 
a gristly excresence from the lower jaw, 
which sometimes penetrates through the 
upper, and resembles the beak of a 
bird. 
Salmon are greatly delighted with 
rivers which take their rise in moun- 
tainous districts, and a deep gravelly 
bottom, which is totally clear of any 
kind of slime or filth, that may impreg- 
nate the water, ‘and sully its crystal 
clearness. They also uniformly avoid 
streams which flow upon ore, or among 
caleareous formations of any kind. In 
summer, where the warmth is most in- 
tense, they occasionally seek the shelter 
of trees and other shrubs, but rarely 
continue long under their protection. 
They appear remarkably sensible of 
the vicissitudes of the weather ; and are 
frequently observed to leap about, as if 
rejoicing in the prospect of an ap- 
proaching shower. To thunder storms, 
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however, they have a great antipathy ; 
every peal appears to affect them, 
and induces them to seek a closer 
shelter at the bottom of the rivers.— 
During their residence in fresh water, it 
is a well-authenticated circumstance, 
that they always lie with their heads 
pointing up the river; and never swim 
down the stream, unless during the 
period of their emigration to the sea, 
or when their position is molested. 
This “ dainty and wholesome fish,” 
says old Fuller, ‘‘ is a double riddle in 
nature: first, for its strange leaping, or 
flying rather, so that some will have 
them termed salmons a saliendo. Being 
both bow and arrow, it will shoot itself 
out of the water an incredible height and 
length: secondly, for its invisible feed- 
ing, no man alive having ever found 
any meat in the maw thereof.” Some 
few instances, however, have been re- 
lated, of sprats, and other small fish, 
having been discovered in their sto- 
machs during their residence in the sea, 
or when they have been caught on the 
friths or headlands. The salmon leap 
is, indeed, an extraordinary exertion. 
Erecting themselves on their fins, as if 
tosurvey thé obstacle before them fully, 
these fish will crowd to the bottom of a 
fall of 10 or 12 feet perpendicular, and, 
taking advantage of the first flood or 
flush of water that will assist them, they 
spring up the precipice with the greatest 
confidence; and, though frequently un- 
successful in a first attempt, they renew 
it with ardor, until they have reached 
the summit. There is a cataract in 
Scotland, onthe river Erich, called the 
Keith, of 13 feet fall, where the whole 
Stream enters through a cleft of a few 
feet broad, which the salmon uniformly 
leap. J. W. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL SONG. 


The following song, notwithstanding 
its technicality, will, we are sure, he 
acceptable to our readers, It was 
written by Mr. Walker, of. the Liver- 
pool Mercury, and was sung by Mr. 
Balmforth, at the anniversary of the 


Typographical Society of Liverpool, 


held a few days ago: 


Ye famed men of letters, companions 
80 jolly, 

Take copy from me, and chase out me- 
lancholy ; 

To the point I'll soon come, Sirs, nor 
run it on long; 

Ere a period I put to the lines of my 
song. . 
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Huzza! for the Printer, may 
care never press him, 

But friendship and love ever bless 
him, Huzza! 


On"Mersey’s wide margin 1 went on 


the tramp 

My stick in my hand, short of quoins, 
spirits damp ; 

When a fair slender female, of paragon 


face, 
Began soon to seé mein much lower 
case. 
Huzza, &c. 


Her, figure was cupital—’twas nonpa- 


reil, 
Her look—oh! what cué could ex-press 
s such a smile ? 


Sprung she seemed from no minion, 


+. but some English Earl, 


» For her rings were all set with bright 
_ j¢, diamond and pearl. 


Huzza, &c. 


In my heart Cupid’s shooting-stick 
made devastation, 
And she soon gaiued a point of my 
+. great admiration ! 
Istood like a column, her galley-slave I, 
On the rack lest she’d batter my heart 
with the QUI. 
Huzza, &c. 


Though reduced to a cypher, I soon 
numbered hopes up, 

And sorted in English my figures and 
tropes up 5 

Type, letter, nor manuscript, e’er 
could record 

Each impressive paragraph, sentence, 
and word. 

Huzza, &e. 


A kiss I imprinted—an impression 


made ; 

No bar to my wishes, I hot-pressed the 
maid ; 

My registered vows,.@s her page, rose 
above, ‘ 

And em-braces soon proved the full 
token of love. 

Huzza, &c. 


The matter revised, to the chapel we 


ran 

Where the futher, with book-work, 
soon bound us in one ; 

Made up by the job, 1 was lock’d up in 


JOY 5 
No sorrow could get in, my mind to an- 
Noy. 
“Huzza, &e. 
"Tis true she would fret me with cross- 
ule and clatter, 
And then, €0 make even, I went on the 
- batter ; 
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But my errors corrected, by her ad- 
monition— 


Of myself she soon gave me a second 
. edition. 


Huzza, &c. 


It may be out of form, yet a verse I'll 
insert— 

May yet still, lude.of metal, your me- 
tal exert; 

Composed may the fount of your glee 
ever flow ; 

May health brace your nerves, and dis- 
tribute all woe. 

Huzza, &c. 


If foes to the press, monks or friars, 
be dreaded, 
Oh! then be your cannon well pointed 
and leaded ; 
The foes to the press, kings or despots 
anointed, 
May you beat them to death with your 
cannon well pointed. 
Huzza! for the lever, slaye-fet- 
ters to sever ; 
The press, freedom’s bulwark, 
for ever, huzza!° * 


My song unrevised, Sirs, here gives 
me much trouble, 

I find in: last verse IT have made a sad 
double ; 

But you pressed me to sing, and, though 
out, I’ve no doubt 

You'll kindly o’erlook every “* double” 
and ‘‘ out.” 

Huzza, &c. 


When your frames become battered 
with age, and look lank, 

May you still have laid up a large heap 
at the bank ; 

And when to the light-house at evening 
you start, O! 

In landlord’s good books—may you - 
LIGHT on a quarto! 

Huzza, &c. 


Though oft you impose, in this world, 
without feeling, ' 

And with hell and the devil have daily 
some dealing $ 

*Neath the stone, when in coffin you’re 
laid, may a column, 

Your fame and worth publish as long 
as a volume. 

Huzza, &c. 


And now, since we’re met here to feast 
and to drink, 

To a sentiment, sure, I’ve a title, I 
think— 

Till here for our pudding again we 
shall hie, 

May you live on the fat of the land 
without pie. 

Huzza, &c. 


cme 
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The Gathertr. 


& faim but a Gutherer and dis er of 

other men’s stuff.”—Wetton. 
_., EPIGRAM, 

Only look aa poor Timothy's visage 
is broken 

Ho's stupid snd dal, for this month he's 

_ hots 
He — to be ‘merry, and jolly, and 


He topled by night, and he giggled by 
He hate, he hawked, he danced, and 


He'd -< that poor make him quite R 


Ppy, and mor 
But now he’s deprived ofall these dut- 
/ ing Nfe— 
It serves the fool right—for he's— 
-. = married a wife! 
EPITAPH IN NEWINGTON CHURCH-YARD 
ON JOHN HONEYWELL, 

Stop, se géutle mariner, if such ydu ate, 
Pay kinired tribute to a brother tar; 
Thus oe t, here lies his shat- 

te 
And here the head of RAMP ole the 


- SPIGRAM.. 
‘With heels. quite light, and lighter 
‘heart 


Tom ;tripp’d to church with Nelly 
Grimston : 

Next week, Tom to the wars departed ! 

“Why?” Nitre he: Preferr’d to 
brimstone. 


Stepney Csurcu.—On the East 
side of the portico of Stepuey Church, 
Middlesex, leading up to the gallery, 
is a stone with the following singular 
inscription on it:~ 
of corte great, I oe a stone, 

mortals, read with pity ! 
Time consuines all; it spareth none,— 

Men, mountains, town, or city. 
Therefore, O mortals ! all bethink 

You whereunto you must, 

Since now such stately welldiog* 

Lie buried in the dust; 


THE DANDY. 
“To this night's masquerade,” quot 
Dick, 


* By p jeasure Iam beckoned ; 
And think *twould be a pleasant trick 
To go as Charles the Second.” 


Tom felt for repartee a thirst, 
And thus to Richard said ; 

* You'd better go as Chariesthe First, 
For that requires no head.” 


* “2PIGRAM, BY POPE, 


If parts allay thee—think how Bacon | 
sh in'’d, i. 


The wis reaps mi mage man- 


Br. Pavt's cise he following 
the dimeusions of. the ~— of 


cag Be Dag Ck plate ° 


Hourhand ° 
Minute hand - 
Hour figures, each - 
Minute figores, each 
Minute stro : 
im to the minutes - 


“A BriuxbEr.—An Irish colonel of.; 
volunteer Corps, 
confirmed'dachelor, 
santry by haran 
tlemen, we are all assembled this day t 
defend our wives and our chitiren. PP 
To Flavia’s shrine? suitors epn,... 
- And woo the fair at onces- ++ 44% 
A needy fortune-hunter one, = - 41.3 
And one a wealthy dance. 


, thus twin-courted, she'll behave, . 


nds upon:this rule 


if as fool she’ll wed the knaye, 


And if'a knave, &, the,fool. oh 


Eoyrtmn Bowpade.—Diodorus Si- 

Serpe” that a the ancient 
ans, one of their m age. con 

a was, ‘“* The husband shoul d be 
po Sn to the wife.”"—We oy often 
heard of Egyptian bondage, but never 
knew that it had been carried so far as 
this before. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To ‘Tim. Tobykin. . Never better. 
He shall appear next week. 

J acobus is not forgotten, though mis- 
taken in many of his opinions. We 
wish him and all our Correspondents 
not to consider deferred communica- 
tion$ as fejected. We are anxious t 
be as impartial and as just as pos 
‘fn our attentions to all our friends; we 
have sixteen pages. and thirty-two co- 
Jumns at their service every week; but 
what are they amongst so many 

P. T. W. in our next. ‘ 





——a 
J. ane 355, Strand, 


sold 
pron soa 
T. DOLBY, 299, Strand. 
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